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INVALUABLE DISCOVERIES. 


[If we did not happen to know it to be the contrary, the following 
letter might be taken for a shrewd series of puffs, slily recommended 
to us by one surpassing them all !] 


TO THE TATLER. 


My Dear Mr Tatier,—Seeing your earnestness for the public 
welfare in general, | have been somewhat surprised at your remiss- 
ness on one point—I mean, your failing to extend the knowledge of 
certain invaluable discoveries, and to recommend to your readers 
the use of articles, whereby they might bid defiance to Climate, 
Time, and Fate itself. When I speak of the Macassar Oil, you may 
reply, that it is too well known to need your aid. Not so, Mr 
Tatler, while there are any individuals who do not benefit by this 
wonderful oil, those who have influence over the public mind should 
exert it in the endeavour to save them from the result of their own 
incredulity. It is evident, that in moments of great interest, this 
oil has been considered important enough to be remembered and 
mentioned in correspondence by some great men of the day. One 
writes from Warsaw—“ We are all bustle and confusion; but 
waving for a moment political matters, I wish to inform you of a 
singular circumstance. A Polish nobleman, in consequence of a 
fever, had been deprived of his hair; he remained bald for some 
years. Not twelve months since, he accidentally heard of Row- 
land’s Macassar Oil, by the application of which article, to the 
astonishment of all his friends and acquaintance, he has now an 
uncommon fine head of hair.’”—But the philanthropy of the said 
Rowland does not end here;—he has invented a lotion, called 
Kalydor, which “ imparts a beautiful juvenile bloom to the com- 
plexion :’”” another, called Essence of Tyre, which “ changes red or 
grey hair to brown or black:” the most salutary and efficacious 
Dentifrice that was ever discovered; and an Extract for “ imme- 
diately relieving the most violent tooth-ache,’’ &c. He has also 
purchased the recipe for the “ Imperial Cereleeum, one of the most 
important, as being the most ameliorative, and generally useful 
emanations of science, in ancient or modern times.” This recipe 
was the result of the most anxious endeavours to relieve the 
Emperor Napoleon from the intense head-aches to which even he 
was subject. ‘The imperial physicians laboured with assiduous zeal ; 
the vegetable and mineral worlds were explored, and at last, “ pro- 
found science, aided by unremitting perseverance, succeeded, hap- 
ys in eliciting the grand desideratum of unwearied research.’’ 

his must, indeed, be an invaluable treasure, for we are assured 
that it confers immediate ease under agony! 1 trouble you with 
but a sketch of the illustrious history, and incalculable virtues, of 
this Jmperial Cereleum, but I think I have said enough to excite 
your remorse for having hitherto overlooked it. The proprietor of 
all these valuable articles is not the only one, however, whom you 
have neglected, Mr Tatler. How could you possibly omit to men- 
tion, with due honour, the “ Real Pearl Milk,” sold by another 
Benefactor of Mankind, Mr Prince of Poland street? This milk 
not only preserves age from wrinkles, but actually removes wrinkles 
that have appeared before the application of it. Neither age nor 
disease can cope with it,—it conquers all enemies, and “ makes 
coarse, sallow, and sickly complexions a healthy bloom and radiant 
whiteness.” Ladies who use the Pearl Milk will have no occa- 
sion to rouge, paint, &c. as the best of them is unhealthy and inju- 
rious to the skin. * * * * * There are young as well as elderly 
gentlemen who are subject to pimples, and particularly elderly gen- 
tlemen, whose chins naturally get soft and begin to wrinkle, and 
shaving becomes difficult, and they often cut themselves; but by 
washing their face with the Pearl Milk, or by putting some on the 
soap when shaving, instead of water, it makes the chin hard and 
plump, clears all imperfections, and shaving will be comfortable. 
* * * # “ A lady of distinction, about 45, has declared to the pro- 
prietor, about two years ago, after recovering from an illness, she 
observed wrinkles under her eyes that made her look years older ; 
and had had the first medical advice, and used several French and 
English cosmetics, yet found the wrinkles increased ; but of late, 
washing her face with the Real Pearl Milk, her skin gradually 
became smooth and even, and made her complexion look healthy 
and youthful. And what makes the Real Pearl Milk so valuable to 
young ladies as well as elderly, when washing with it the face, neck, 
hands, and arms, makes them look healthy, fair, *and beautiful. 
* * * * * The reason the Pearl Milk is so high a price, is through 
the principal ingredient being very rare and very expensive; but a 
bottle lasts a long time, and a little has great effect.—A good price 
given for old discoloured and unshaped real pearls, unfit for ladies’ 


ornaments, as real pearls is the principal ingredient of the Real 
Pearl Milk; and if a lady has such real pearls to dispose of, the 
—" will either give a good price, or exchange them for Pearl 
Milk.” 

Now, Mr Tatler, I am the more earnest to convince you of the 
propriety of recommending to your readers articles by which they 
must benefit so largely, as Iam about to offer to the world the 
Grand Incomparable Intellectual Vapour, at ten shillings a bottle, 
duty included. This Vapour is extracted from the hair of poets, 
philosophers, &c. The hair, nourished by the brain, has been 
discovered to partake, in a powerful degree, of its peculiar qua- 
lities; and the Vapour, whether scented or inhaled, commu- 
nicates these qualities in proportion to the — imbibed. 
Intellects of various kinds are mingled in the Vapour, as being 
more useful for general purposes; but those who.desire to 
shine as poets, romance-writers, &c. may be supplied with the 
Grand Incomparable Imaginative Vapour. The — imbibed 
most be regulated by the purpose for which it is designed, and by 
the degree of natural intellect in the individual ; but as the effects 
are instantaneous, there can be no difficulty in determining it. For 
conversation, the Vapour may be inhaled ;—for all other purposes 
it should be imbibed by scent. A handsome price will be given for 


the hair of first-rate geniuses, well-warranted. Any one possessed of 


a lock of Shakspeare’s will be a treated with, by the patentee. 
If you have any spare locks yourself, Mr Tatler, I shall be happy to 
purchase them, those in the immediate vicinity of the temples, 
would be preferred. Their value will be increased in proportion to 
the judgment shown, by your notice of this letter; but though you 
should prove deficient in that quality, they will yet possess powers 
sufficient to render them very desirable to 
Your obedient humble servant, 
®* Toe PaTENTEE oF THE GRAND INCOMPARABLE, INTELLECTUAL, 
AND ImaGinaTiveE—VApPourR. 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Annual Retrospect of Public Affairs for 1831. In 2 volumes. 
Vol. Il. (Forming the 4th volume of Dr Lardner’s Cabinet 
Library). 12mo. pp. 333. Longman, 


Tue first volume of this very useful summary has been already 
noticed in Tug Tatter. The present volume relates to the pro- 
gress of the Belgic revolution, the revolutionary movements in 
Germany, Spain, Portugal, and Switzerland, our own domestic agi- 
tations, and, finally, the insurrection at Warsaw, and subsequent 
Polish revolution. At present we shall confine ourselves to some 
extracts illustrative of the justice of the Polish cause, as exhibited 
by the charter granted to them in 1815, and the manner in which that 
charter has been acted upon by Russia and its representative, the 
Grand Duke Constantine. 


‘This Polish charter was promulgated in the end of November 
1815, not many months after the rising of the Vienna Congress, and 
consists of one hundred and sixty-five articles, which, if honestly 
executed in all their protecting clauses and provisions, would have 
secured the allegiance and promoted the welfare of Poland. The 
fifth article guarantees the direction of the government, under the 
name of Lieutenant of the kingdom, to a native of the country, 
unless one of the imperial princes be appointed Viceroy. This 
article was rendered nugatory by the presence of the Emperor's 
brother, Constantine, as commander-in-chief of the army. The 
eleventh article secures protection to the Catholic religion, as the 
religion of the majority, with a perfect toleration to every other 
worship, and a perfect equality of privi to all religious sects. 
The Catholic church is to send eight Bishops to the Senate. The 
nineteenth article declares that no citizen can be arrested but in the 
forms prescribed, and in the cases determined by the law. Thi 
provision of the charter was subject to the most capricious and ar_ 
bitrary violations. The next article, which ordains that a notifica 
tion of the cause of arrest shall be immediately given to the person- 
arrested, was violated with equal frequency and cruelty. Years 
sometimes intervened between a man’s imprisonment and the notifi- 
cation of his offence. Another article declares that no punishment 
can be inflicted, except in virtue of existing laws and the sentence 
of a competent magistrate. The Poles have told us how seldom 
this law interfered with the passions of their Russian masters. 








‘ As if to show an utter contempt for public opiniun, and to give 
an opportunity of outrageously insulting a solemn engagement, the 
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' >] Sees : 
following article is introduced on the rights of the press :—*‘ The 
liberty of the press is guaranteed. The law will regulate the means 
of repressing its abuses.” It need not be said that this article was 
broken ; it never was executed, nor was intended to be executed. 

* The twenty-fifth article secured to the Polish people an entire 
— of all places of trust and profit in their own country, b 

miting to the Poles all employments, civil and military. Wit 
such a provision they ought to have been freed from the tyranny of 
Russian nts, and might have considered their country as their 
own but for the sight of Russian garrisons. But the Russians 
employed generally the very worst natives of Poland, and made 
them the instruments of an oppression which they would scarcely 
have dared to exercise without their intervention. In order to 
secure these rights, the thirty-first article provides a national repre- 
sentation, consisting of the Diet, composed of two chambers, and the 
king, or his lieutenant. This national representation had no power. 
Its sittings were interrupted for five years at atime. All the acts 
of the king must be signed by a minister, who is responsible for 
their conformity to the laws and constitution of the kingdom, this 
article was always eluded. 

‘The two chambers of the Diet are to deliberate publicly, by the 
pinety-fifth article. This article was violated by the founder of the 
charter, who shut the doors of the senate and house of deputies. 

‘ *In the composition of the two chambers, and the mode of elect- 
in iat of representatives, a great degree of independence might 
have been secured, had the law been faithfully executed. The 
senate, by the 108th article, is to be composed of the princes of the 
blood; nine Bishops, one being of the Greek church ; and of Pala- 
tins and Castellans, orders of nobility, who are appointed for life 
by the king out of a double list presented by the senate itself, and 
who must pay an annual contribution of 2,000 florins to the State. 

e lower chamber consists of seventy-seven Nuncios or Represen- 
tatives of the Assemblies of the Nobility, being one Nuncio for every 
district, and of fifty-one Deputies of Communes, or Representatives 
of the artisans, traders, and proprietors who are not noble. The 

nctions of tie Deputies returned by these bodies last for six 
years, unless the King dissolves the Chamber, being renewed by 
= every two years. Both Chambers have for Presidents, or 

arshals, one of their own body nominated by the Crown. The 
joble proprietors of the country, assembled in a little Diet, nomi- 
nate their Representatives, who must be thirty years of age, and pay 
100 florins of direct contribution. The commercial assemblies, 
consisting of citizens not noble, of manufacturers, of shop-keepers 
possessing property to a certain amount, of priests, and of artists of 
any name or standing, elect the Deputies. 

* These more important provisions are followed by an article 
which shows the homage which the Emperor was obliged to show 
to the proud spirit of the Poles. 
clusion of the charter, that “ the Polish army preserves its colours, 
its uniform, and everything that belongs to its nationality.” 


‘ Such a charter, if executed with good faith and in the spirit of | 
freedom, was calculated to secure the most essential blessings of | 
independence and popular government to the nation. But the | 


history of Poland since its grant has only been a continued violation 
of its provisions and guarantees.’ 

That the effects of these violations of the charter would be soft- 
ened by the hand of the delegated violator, was not to be expected. 
His character was too well known and appreciated. Accordingly, 
we find the personal character of the oppressor adding every possible 
aggravation to the oppressions. 


‘The Grand Duke Constantine, as commander-in-chief of the 
forces, acted on a system of military despotism, which entirely over- 


powered the action of the civil government, and rendered nugatory | 


eyery constitutional safeguard of freedom. Without regard to the 
separate rights of the kingdom, his great object was to destroy the 


nationality of the Poles, and to convert them into Russian vassals. | 
{inaccessible to any feeling of political rights, or to any desire for | 


the progress of knowledge or liberty, he considered the Polish 
kingdom as a province which he could rule on the principles of a 
Turkish Pacha. Knowing nothing but military discipline, and 
pats his whole pride and duty in the sinister activity with which 

e tortured the troops by useless and vexatious exercises, he was in 
the habit of punishing or degrading both officers and men for the most 
minute and trifling fault. me the highest ranks of the army were 
not safe from his brutal insults; and often the general and the 
ensign met in the same prison for defects of discipline or neglect of 
orders, of which neither could see the importance. Courts-martial 
were employed as the instruments of his never-ending tyranny; but 
when their decisions did not accord with his views, he annulled their 
sentence, and inflicted punishment by his own sole authority. He 
even endeavoured to change the uniform of the Poles, notwithstand- 
ing the charter, and to destroy all distinction between them and 
the Muscovites. 

*‘ The citizens were as much oppressed and insulted as the army. 
The Grand Duke made himself master of the police, and employed 
spies to watch the movements, words, and actions of every person 
im the least elevated above the common level of society. On the 
slightest suspicion of dissatisfaction with his Government, the most 
noble and honourable citizens were d d before him, and 
punished in his presence without law or justice. Individual liberty, 
guaranteed by the charter, was never allowed to stand between him 
and the indulgence of his brutal caprices. Rich proprietors, weal- 





thy merchants, professional men of eminence, were all treated with 
the most insulting indignities, and often condemned to the most 
degrading punishments.” 

Where such proceedings distinguish the ruling powers, the incon- 
venience of letting the public voice be heard must be manifest, 
Our annalist therefore proceeds :— 


* It is needless to say that the freedom of the press did not exist 
in such a state of things. No stricture was allowed on the conduct 
of the administration. Discussion of every kind was prohibited, 
and knowledge was treated like an enemy. 

‘ By the charter it was decreed that the Chambers should be con- 
voked at least every two years, and that all the financial measures 
of Governinent should be submitted to their examination and sanc- 
tion. This security for national rights, the best that could be de- 
vised, was openly violated. The Grand Duke decided on the 
budget of the army without consulting the Diet, and admitted no 
check on his authority from the civil government. 

‘ Thus the meeting of the Diet was rendered a mere ceremony. 
It had no power of refusing supplies; it had no freedom of debate ; 
it could successfully oppose no arbitrary act. The Government 
submitted to its deliberations projects of no interest or importance, 
to occupy the time of its necessary session, and withheld from it 
the cognizance or discussion of questions connected with the public 
administration and the financial interests of the kingdom. When 
money is demanded, grievances may be stated; but when a budget 
can be obtained without the sanction of the legislature, no oppor- 
tunity is left for checking the excesses of the executive. 

‘Thus the army, both in its numbers and management, was 
entirely at the mercy and under the direction of Muscovite despo- 
tism ; the resources of the State were employed, without the legal 
control of the Diet, to strengthen Russian tyranny; the press 
was enslaved, that no remonstrance might be made against Russian 
oppression ; the citizens were arrested, imprisoned, and punished by 
a Russian military chieftain, without being brought to trial before 


the proper native tribunals ; the Legislative Chambers were deprived 


of their just prerogatives; the national customs, habits, and feel- 
ings were hourly insulted; the citizens were beset with an infamous 
police, and deprived even of the melancholy consolation of com- 
plaint ; thus, in short, every Polish right was violated—every article 
of the charter broken—and the whole efforts of an imperial savage, 





It is declared, towards the con- | 


at the head of a strong military force, directed to eftace from the 
countrymen of the Sobieskis and the Kosciuszkos all the remains 
of the Polish character. 

‘This, it must be allowed, is a picture of tyranny and ‘misgovern- 
ment sufficiently appalling to justify the resistance of any people, 
but more especially that of a people which had long been accus- 
tomed to even a licentious freedom; which was proud of its 
national honour and ancient renown; which entertained such a 
| veneration for its laws and usages, as to preserve for two centuries 
the liberum veto and the rights of elective monarchy, the source of 
all its calamities ; and which had the positive stipulations of its 
sovereign for the preservation of its national rights. But, like most 
general pictures, its impression may be diminished by its generality. 
We shall therefore make no apology for introducing, on the authority 
' of an Englishman who had been twelve years in Poland, a few facts, 
| to give the character of precision and truth to the outline. In the 

fortress of Zamose twelve state prisoners were found, some of 
| whom had been incarcerated for six years without having undergone 
| a trial, and whose names were only known to the commander of the 
castle. In the dungeons of Marienanski, in Warsaw, was found a 
| victim of the Russian police, who had been kept in solitary confine- 
| ment for ten years, and whose fate was entirely unknown to his 
| friends and _ relatives. 


Respectable inhabitants of Warsaw were 
often taken and flogged before the grand Duke without the for- 
| mality of a trial, or the specification of a charge. Some were 
| even, in the same unlawful manner, made to break stones or wheel 
| barrows on the streets or highways like galley slaves. Persons 
|of rank were frequently taken from their homes, immured in 
| prison, and dismissed after several weeks’ incarceration, without 
knowing what alleged offence had provoked such a wanton 
exercise of power, contrary to the charter and the privileges 
of Poland; State offenders were carried out of the country 
to Russian prisons, and attempts were made to give them 
a journey to Siberia, which were only prevented by the threat of 
suicide on the part of the victims. The resources of the kingdom 
were squandered entirely for Russian objects ; and the people were 
oppressed to maintain a Polish and a Restini army. Peculation 
and pillage was the order of the day. The President of the town 
of Warsaw, with a salary of between 5001. and 6001. contrived to 
amass a fortune of 100,0001. in fifteen years, besides living in splen- 
dour, and squandering twice his legal income. ‘The same unprin- 
cipled peculation was practised by other municipal or state officers. 
The Russian Generals were in league wit! the Magistrates and 
Billet-master, to divide the booty received from the inhabi- 
tants, as the price of exemption from the oppressive quar- 
tering of troops on their houses. Spies were employed by the 
police to watch every man of the least consequence in society, and 
the nobility were often driven to the country, to avoid such dan- 
geroes intruders. In several instances, members of the Diet were 
banished to their estates, and made to pay the troops that guarded 
them, for having ventured in the assembly, whose discussions ought 
to have been free, to express a suspicion of the Government, or to 
hint an opinion contrary to the taste of the Grand Duke. 
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‘ In the affair of the conspiracy on the accession of Nicholas, to 
which we have alluded, the grossest iniquity and barbarities were 
practised. Hundreds of persons, from eighty to nine years of age, 
senators of the kingdom and boys in the schools, were thrown into 
solitary dungeons. There they were deprived even of the benefit of 
daylight ; and some of them are nearly blind from the effect of their 
treatment. Four times were some of them driven from Warsaw to 
St Petersburg, with more than the rapidity of a courier, in carriages 
without springs, in violation of one of the most im rtant articles 
of the charter. An ordinance was drawn ‘up speculating on their 
death. The Senators refused to condemn them, guided by a Pre- 
sident who paid for his heroic exertions, in keeping at his post to 
see justice administered, by his death after the trial. The ven- 

nce of the Government was not satisfied. Several of the 





acquitted prisoners were transported to the dungeons of St Peters- 
burg, where, at the Polish revolution, one of them still groaned in 
close confinement.’ 

Such was the state of Poland under the sway of Russia. May 
the glorious efforts of her people be crowned with the success 
which is due to their matchless patriotism and valour. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE SLEEPY SCHOOL-BOY. 


Behold! the school-boy sleepy grows, 
His eyelids gradually close ; 





The glance is gone, th’ intenter look, 
His opening hand lets fall the book ; 

He sinks! all consciousness is fled ; 
Down drops his unsupported head, 

At which he starts !—and sneaks to bed ! 


J. H. Junior. 


CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


Rump Streak anv Beer Steak —Two Frenchmen on their 
return from London, compared notes, “ Oh,” says Monsieur de la 
Chicorie, “le 4if roti is charmant & London.’’—“ Oui, yes,’’ replies 
M. des Epinards, “dat is vrai, but je preftre de rum-teak.”—* Le 
rum-teak, vat is the rum-teak ?’’— Voyez-vous, it is toujours de 
bif-teak, mais day call it rum-teak, parceque day put de rum in de 
sauce.” —American Paper. 














Tyranny Cuaritasty JupGep.—TI am now reading Voltaire’s 
‘ Louis the Fourteenth,’ which everybody else has read long ago. 
How amazing it is to me that mankind should agree to dignify with 
the epithets of great and glorious, so black a character! Yet how 
if this man himself, the scourge and enemy of human kind, should 
have been able to persuade himself, or suffer others to persuade | 
him, that he was really acting a laudable and glorious part. Sup- 
posing this possible, is he not rather an object of compassion than | 
of hatred; and should we not rather lament human blindness, than | 
exclaim against human wickedness ? [ am fond of this supposition, 
because it saves poor Louis some part of his guilt. Do tell me | 
am right, and let me fancy I have found an excuse or palliation even | 
for a conqueror and persecutor.— Mrs Chapone’s Posthumous Works. 


Tue Caratani Scuoor at FLorence.—The celebrated Madame 
Catalani, who has definitively taken up her residence near Florence, | 
has lately founded a music school, at her own expense, for the 
instruction of young women of poor families in singing. ‘They are 
given lodging, board, and clothing; and at the end of a certain time | 
of instruction engagements are procured for them. One stipulation | 
on the scholar’s entering this establishment is rather curious; viz. | 
that on quitting it at the expiration of the term of engagement she | 
is to append to her family name that of Catalani. The first instance | 
of this is in the singer Maselli-Catalani, whose talents are said to 
augur well to the new institution, and who has obtained an engage- 
ment at Paris.—Harmonicon for May. 


Dr Wirnertine’s Earty Distaste ror Botany.—It is remark- | 
able that Dr Withering, who afterwards became the author of a 
British Flora, incomparably more complete than any other that the 
country then could boast, had in his youth a strong prejudice against 
the study of botany. He says, ina letter to his parents,—* The 
Botanical Professor gives annually a gold medal to such of his pupils 
as are most industrious in that branch of science. An incitement 
of this kind is often productive of the greatest emulation in young 
minds, though, I confess, it will hardly liave charm enough to banish 
the disagreeable ideas I have formed of the study of botany.” His 
biographer is disposed to attribute this change in his taste to his 
habit of seeking flowers as subjects for the pencil of his mistress, 
whose education he in some degree directed, for several years before 
he married, “ For her,” says his son, the author ‘of his memoirs, 
“he explored enamelled meadows watered by the Trent, the varied 
lawns of Shugborough, and the wild recesses of Haywood Park ; 
and being less engaged in severer studies, he became more and more 
enamoured of the novel pursuit, and soon began to collect specimens 
for that herbarium which he afterwards rendered so complete.” This 
pursuit subsequently became a great solace to him during the many 











tedious hours of protracted disease. 


A Fatuer’s Imputse.—When Lord Efskine made his debut at 
the bar, his agitation almost overcame him, and he was just going 
to sit down. “ At that moment,” said he, “ I thought I felt my 
little children tugging at my gown, and the idea roused me to an 
exertion of which T did not think myself capable.” —Legal Observers 


Fiy-Burnine at Frorence.—Mr Galiffe witnessed an extra- 
ordinary spectacle, which he states to be an annual performance;— 
the burning of some myriads of flies, which ascend the Arno towards 
the end of July or the beginning of August, and are immediately 
devoted to the flames. Great fires were lighted for the purpose, on 
the two upper bridges, into which immense crowds of them rushed 
in rapid succession, and the ground was covered with their remains,’ 
all round the fires, to the depth of at least two inches. The opera- 
tion seemed to inspire all the spectators with mirth.—Conder’s Italy, 


Sarvs Lost sy THe Savine or Suips.—The ancient Zetlander 
looked upon the sea as the provider of his living, not only “ioe 
plenty produced by the fishings, but by the spoil of wrecks. me 
particular islands have fallen off very considerably in their rent, 
since the commissioners of the light-houses have ordered lights on 
the Isle of Sands and the Pentland Skerries. A gentleman familiar 
with those seas, expressed surprise at seeing the farmer of one of 
the isles in a boat with a very old pair of sails. “Had it been His 
will,’’—said the old man, with an affected deference to Providence, 
very-inconsistent with the sentiment of his speech—*“ Had it been 
His will that light had not been placed yonder, I would have had 
enough of new sails last winter.”’—Notes to the Pirate. 


Tue Kinpyess oF THE Venetians.—Much has been said of the 
licentiousness of the Venetians, which is doubtless owing to the 
peculiar character of their city, and the indolent habits censequent 
upon it; but travellers agree in representing them as remarkably 
pleasant and amiable in general intercourse. “The Venetians, says 
Mr Galiffe, are certainly an affectionate, kind-hearted set of beings ; 
= cheerful, active, fond of pleasure, of music, dancing, dress, 
and everything that is gay. Almost all the young men of eighteen 
or twenty years of age, play on the guitar, and give serenades every 
evening to the young females of their acquaintance. * * * * 
The Venetians are the most agreeable companions in the world.” 
* * * * “Tam ready to maintain,” says Mr Rose, “that I 
never visited any country where the people seemed equally linked 
in love. You cannot walk the town for a day, without being struck 
with this universal spirit of kindness. The Venetians really give 
you the idea of being members of one family.””—Conder’s Italy.— 
[By walking the town, it is to be presumed the author means flsat- 
ing about the town, on its canals, for to walk the streets for a day, 
or even for an hour, seems a thing very seldom done, either by the 
inhabitants, or by visitors. The bridges are very numerous, and 
being steep, are cut into steps, so that “ taking a walk in Venice,” 
is represented as “ perpetually going up and down stairs.”’} 


— When the French General, Baraguay de Hilliers, took pos- 
session of the city (of Venice) the prisons of the State Inquisition 
were thrown open. Contrary to expectation, three persons only 
were found in them, one of whom had been there two-and-twenty 
— another three years, and a third ten months. The first, a 

almatian subject of the republic, wore a venerable beard down to 
his middle. When taken out of his cell, he appeared much fright- 
ened, and struggled hard not to leave it, calling out, ‘“‘ What is all 
this? Leave me, you hurt me!” and uttering many incoherent 
exclamations, The change proved too much for one whose health 
had withstood two-and-twenty years of close confinement, and in 
less than four days he was dead.—Conder’s Italy. (Quoted from 
Simond.)—[{This unfortunate man may possibly have been one of 
those who defend the confining of birds, by the poor argument, that 
they would die if set free, and that though the cage-doors have 
been thrown open, birds have sometimes refused to avail themselves 
of this offered freedom. Upon the same principle, this man’s case 
might be taken as a ground of belief that men are easily reconciled 
to captivity. This may appear to the reader a comparison of great 
things with small; but that is only because the reader is not a bird. } 


Improvinc A Tone.—* * * Next, our oboeist and clarionetist ; 
or, as the leader used to call him, the professor of the greater and 
lesser howling-sticks. His assiduity in cultivating the art in which 
he made so poor a figure was exemplary; on his oboe-parts of a 
symphony or concerto, each several time that he had played it, and 
the number of minutes and seconds it took upon each occasion in 
performance, were carefully noted ; he walked the city with music 
buttoned under his coat, and studied the first clarionet of Mozart in 
E flat, while waiting for an appointment at Tom’s coffee-house. 
His condescension in pointing out to much better players, but less 
important men, than himself, the most approved way of fingering a 
difficult passage on the oboe or clarionet, was no less praiseworthy ; 
and his almost childish innocence soared above all. At my cham- 
bers, while I was a Benedict, he was to play a concerto, but on 
which of his sticks was undecided; so he brought one oboe, and 
three clarionets, an A, B, and C one. A wag suggested to him, 
that in a cold January night, the tone of his instruments would be 
much improved by pouring boiling water through them, and drying 
them before a rousing sea-coal fire. He was obliged by, and before 
I could prevent it, adopted the hint ; kept jealous guard that no one 
interposed his cold body between the grate and the four instruments 
arranged in semi-circle, bells downward, around it, and had the 
satisfaction of seeing his oboe and B clarionet split past euring. — 
Autobiography in Harmonicon for May. 
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Veneration For A Fiopie.—A German visitor, of whom I 
afterwards knew a little, was in some respects an original worth 
studying, though not imitating. He loved nothing so well as 

- fiddling, and had two violins, a best and a second-best, on the first 
of which, | firmly believe, he would not have allowed his own father 
to draw a bow. Quitting England to settle in South America, he 
tore himself from this beloved instrument for the first time; but it 
was only to export it, highly insured, in a different, and as he 
thought, a safer ship, than the one he was to sail supercargo in !— 
Autobiography in Harmonicon for May. 

Oatu upon THe Dirk.— As the Heathen deities contracted 
an indelible obligation if they swore by Styx, the Scottish High- 
landers had cml some peculiar solemnity attached to an oath, 
which they intended should be binding on them. Very frequently 
it consisted in laying their hand, as they swore, on their own dirk ; 
which dagger becoming a party to the transaction, was invoked to 
punish any breach of faith. But by whatever ritual the oath was 
sanctioned, the party was extremely desirous to keep secret what 
the especial oath was, which he considered as irrevocable. This 
was a matter of great convenience, as he felt no scruple in breaking 
his asseveration, when made in any other form than that which he 
accounted as peculiarly solemn; and therefore readily granted any 
e€ ment which bound him no longer than he inclined. Whereas, | 
if the oath which he accounted inviolable, was once publicly known, | 
no party with whom he might have occasion io contract would have 
rested satisfied with any other. Louis XI of France practised the | 
same sophistry, for he also had a peculiar species of oath, the only | 
one which he was ever known to respect, and which, therefore, he | 
was very unwilling to pledge. The only engagement which that 
wily tyrant accounted binding upon him, was an oath by the Holy 
Cross of Saint Lo d’ Angers, which contained a portion of the True 
Cross. If he prevaricated after taking this oath, Louis believed he 
should die within the year. The Constable St Paul being invited 
to a personal conference with Louis, refused to meet the king, 
unless he would agree to ensure him safe conduct, under sanction 
of this oath. But, says Comines, the king replied he would never 
again pledge that engagement to mortal man, though he was willing 
to take any other oath which could be devised. The treaty broke 
off, therefore, after much chaffering. concerning the nature of the 
vow that Louis was to take. Such is the difference between the 
dictates of superstition, and those of conscience.—Notes tu 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Puito-Tarier is informed, that the eminent person alluded to in a late 





number of this journal, as the ‘‘ reposer in Arianism,” who had a ten- 


dency to believe in the “ French prophets,’ &c. is Newton. 








Lord Belcourt, Mr Parry. 


Rosa, Miss l.awrence. 


Ennismore, Mr Almar. 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Daury-Lang.—Alfred the Great—And Masaniello. 
Covent Garpen.—Azor and Zemira—Hide and Seek—-Teddy the Tiler. 








PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 


KING’S THEATRE. 
An Opera Semi-Seria, in Two Acts, entitled 
LA DONNA DEL LAGO. 
(By Rossini.) 
The principal Charecters by Madame Rubini, Madame Castelli, Mlle. Beck. 
Signor Rubini, Signor Santini, Signor Deville, and Signor Curioni. 


After which, the New Ballet, in One Act, entitled 
LA NAYADE., 
Principal Characters, Mile. Taglioni, Mlle. Clara, Mlle. Kaniel, Mlle. Proche, 
Mile. Zoe Beaupré, and Mlle. Brocard. 
M.Emile, and M. Lefebvre. 





THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


A New Historical Play, in Five Acts, called 
ALFRED THE GREAT; OR, THE PATRIOT KING. 
[By Mr KNOWLEs.] 
The Music by Mr T. Cooke. 
English—Elswith, Miss Huddart. Maude, Mrs C. Jones. 
Alfred, Mr Macready, Oddune, Mr J. Vining. Oswith, Mr H. Wallack. 
Fdric, Mr Younge. Ugbert, Mr Thompson. Kenric, Mr Cooke. 
Edwy, Mr Sinclair. Oswald, Mr Honner. Arthur, Mr Eaton. 
Edgar, Mr Bland. Edwin, Mr Fenton. Conrad, Mr Hammerton. 
Ethelred, Miss Swift. Arnold, Mr Cathie. 
Danes—Ina, Miss Phillips. dith, Miss Faucit. 
Guthrum, Mr Cooper. Amund, Mr S. Jones. Oscar, Mr C. Jones. 
Haldane» MrHoward. Otho, Mr Yarnold. Soldier, Mr Howell. 
in the course of the Evening, His Majesty's ‘ Grand Accession March’ (by Mr T. 
Cooke); P. De Winter's Overture to ‘ Das Unterbrochene Opferfest,’ and 
A. Lee’s Overture to ‘ The Invincibles.’ 


After which will be Exhibited, the New and Splendid DIORAMA, designed and 
painted by Mr STANFIELD. 


To conclude with a New Operatic Drama, in Two Acts, called 


THE LEGION OF HONOUR. 
{Adapted from the French, by Mr PLancueE.] 
The Music by Mr A. Lee. 
Madame La Ronde, Mrs Orger. Isabeau, Mrs Waylett. 
Philippe Galliard (aged 102), Mr Farren. 
Jerome Galliard, his son, Mr Dowton. ierre Galliard, his grandson, Mr Liston. 
Antoine Galliard, his 


at grandson, Mr Bland. 
Frangois Ledru, Mr Harley. Horace Galonné, Mr B. Hill, 
To-morrow, Alfred the Great; and Hofer, the Tell of the Tyrol. . 








Hector, Miss Poole. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
A New Comedy, in Five Acts, called 
THE EXQUISITES. 


By Don TeLesroro ve TRuEBA Y Cos10.)} 
Mrs Stockland, Mrs Gibbs. Harriet, Miss Nelson. 
Lilian Evondale, Miss E. Tree. Kitty, Mrs Keeley. 
Lord Castleton, Mr C. Kemble. Count Valmore, Mr G. Bennett. 
Hon. Frank Ceci], Mr Abbott. Melton, Mr Wrench. 
Gosling. Mr Keeley. Sir Benjamin Bonus, Mr Bartley. 
Mr Stockland, Mr Egerton. rnton, Mr Henry. 
Timothy Oldstyle, Mr Blanchard. Col. O’Ramrod, Mr Turnour. 
Strut, Mr Power. 
The Prologue to be spoken by Mr Abbott. 
Previous to the Comedy, a Grand Uverture by Louis Spohr. 


After which, 


THE IRISH TUTOR. 
Mary, Mrs J. Hughes. 


0’ Rourke, Mr Power. 
Mr Tillwell, MrEvans. Charles, Mr Baker. 


Terry 
Dr Fiail, Mr Blanchard. 


To conclude with a New Melo-Drama, called 


NEUHA’S CAVE; OR, THE SOUTH SEA MUTINEERS, 


Partly founded on Lorp Brron’s Poem, ‘ The Island.’ 
[By Mr Peake.] 
The Music composed by Mr G. Stansbury. 
Islanders.—Neuha, Miss Taylor. 
Attoo and Tahamea, Mr F. Sutton and Mr Brady. 
Captain Boldweather, Mr Baker. Sprayling, Mr G. Bennett. 


Fegee, Mr Collett. 


Torquil, Mrs Vining. Mr Pimpernel Chickweed, Mr Keeley. 
Ludwig Bompertz, Mr F. Matthews. Black Sam, Mr Paulo. 
Ben Bunting, Mr Evans. Jack Skyscrape, Mr Turnour. 
Locksley, Mr Henry. Dogsbody, Mr Fuller. 





To-morrow, Azor and Zemira ; A Day After the Wedding; and Neuha’s Cave. 


SURREY THEATRE. 
An entirely New Hibernian Operatic Romance, in Three Acts, entitled 


IRELAND; OR, THE ROSE OF KERRY. 
The Music by Mr Blewitt. 
Glorvina, Miss Somerville. Kathleen, Miss Vincent. 
Judy Magillicuddy, Madame Simon. Shelah, Miss Ellis. 
Ellen Maguire, Miss M. C. Poole. 
Bryan O’Connell, Mr C. Hill. Father Gerald, Mr Gough. 
Charles Dwyer, Mr Osbaldiston. Patrick, Mr T. Hill. 
Dermot, Mr Ransford. Old Maguire, Mr Young. Howard, Mr Edwin. 
Bobby Bloomsbury, Mr Vale. Darby Kelly, Mr D. Pitt. 
Ralph Brush, Mr Maitland. Landlord, Mr Webb. Sailors, &c. 


To which will be added, an entirely New Interlude, called 


Edith, Miss Nicol. 


*““MY OWN BLUE BELL ;” OR, THE ARMY AND NAVY. 


[By Mr D. Pirr.) 
’ Lucy Lance, Miss Nicol. 

Miss Bella Blue, Ensign Blue, of the Guards, and David Allan, by Miss L. Slade, 
In which she will introduce ‘My own Blue Bell, ‘ All among the Hottentots,’ 
and A Sailor’s Hornpipe. 

Major-General Sir Basil Blue, Mr ID. Pitt. 
Sergeant Bang, with the Song of ‘ Who'll serve the King,’ Mr Vale. 


To conclude with an entirely new Romantic Drama, entitled 


ALWYN AND BERTHOLDY. 
[By MrG. Avmar.] 
Guthela, Miss Somerville. Madelon, Miss Vincent. 
Leopold, Mr Almar. The Headsman, Mr Williams. Alwyn, Mr C. Hill. 
Bertholdy, Mr Osbaldiston. Romberg, Mr D. Pitt. Herman, Mr Lee. 
Mr Balaam Brown, Mr Vale. Arnola, Mr Gough. Solomon, Mr Webb. 
Peter and Paul, Mr Asbury and Mr Hobbs. _—‘Reichkel Snips, Mr Rogers. 








QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
An Original Serious Drama, in Two Acts, called 


THE DANISH WIFE, 
(By Mr M‘Farren.) 
The Overture and Music by Mr Harroway. 

The Lady Gertrude, Mrs Evans. Mina, Mrs Humby. 
Ernest, Mr Forrester. Kalmark, Mr Spencer. Bertrand, Mr Munroe. 
Conrad, Mr H. Cooke. Maurice, Mr Barnett. Godfrid, Mr Keppell. 
Peter Pluffen, Mr J. Russell. 


And a New Divertissement Ballet, entitled 


THE PATRIOTS OF POLAND. 
With New Music by Mr Harroway. 
The principal Characters by Mile. Celeste, Mlle. Constance, 
Mile. Josephine, Mr H. Cooke, MrSeymour, and the Corps de Ballet. 


After which a New Comic Operetta, called, 


PECCADILLOES. 
(By Mr Raymonp.} 
The Music composed by Mr G. Cooke. 
Donna Laura, Miss Dix. Donna Lorenza, Misa Vernon. Florine, Mrs Hwmby. 
Don Frederick, Mr E. Seguin. Don Valerio, Mr Bennett. 
Musquito Panza, Mr Green. 


To conclude with a New Grand Melo-dramatic Military Spectacle, called 
THE FRENCH SPY. 
(By Mr Haings.} 
The Music composed and selected by Mr Harroway. ~ 
French—-Mathilde de Grammont, the dumb lady, assuming the Characters of Pierre 
Graziot, a Cadet of the Lancers, and Omar Almorid, an Houah, 
or inspired Arab boy, Mademoiselle Celeste. 
Madame Beauvine, Mrs Garrick. Louison, Miss Stohwasser. 
The General, Mr Tilbury. Major Lafont, Mr Spencer. 
Captain Dessaix, Mr Lejeune. Serjeant Beauvine, Mr Marshall. 
Colin Coquinard, Mr Wilkinson. 


Algerines—Zitta, Mademoiselle Constance. 
The Dey, Mr Manroe. Ali Ben Al Hamed, Mr H. Cooke. 
Ben Mousa, Mr Keppell. 


In the course of the Evening, a New Overture by Spohr, Mehul’s Overture to 
‘ Les Deux Aveugles,’ and Winter’s Overture to ‘ Mahomed.’ 








AstLey’s AMPHITHEATRE. — Mazeppa — Ducrow'’s 
Scenes in the Circle—The White and the Black 
Bear. 

CosurGc THEatre.—Devil’s Ducat—Peter Bell—Red 
Banner. 
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